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EMBROIDERY IN AMERICA. 




V. — THE VALUE OF BUTTONHOLE STITCH AND THE 
USE OF FLAX THREADS. 

S I hav r e said before, in 
urging that embroidery 
be regarded more seri- 
ously on its artistic side, we 
have to consider the national 
temperament," said Mrs. 
"Wheeler. " As a people we 
are impatient of slow methods 
— I had almost said incapable. We 
make haste to arrive at ends. In addi- 
tion to this — in embroidery, at least — 
we do not appreciate the value of brains, 
time and labor, except as they are asso- 
ciated with materials." 

1 That is to say, a yellow primrose on 
velvet is much more of a primrose than 
one on coarse linen ?" 

" In the popular mind, yes. But its 
artistic value, which is to say, its real 
value, may be double on the linen. It 
is difficult to find people who are willing 
to have fine embroideries executed ex- 
cept on fine materials. As the princi- 
pal cost is in the brains and labor, they 
do not care to pay for the application of 
these to cheap stuffs. For the same 
reason, it is difficult to persuade ama- 
teurs to do fine work except on rich 
fabrics. It is true that fine museum 
specimens executed on coarse linens are 
duly admired as ' antiques,' but no one seems to want to 
emulate the old artistic spirit which made those cheap 
materials precious by the application of the brains of the 
embroiderers of olden times. This is a great pity; for 
in our own time there are so many artistic and, at the 
same time, cheap fabrics that should beguile us." 

" You have spoken before of the possibilities of 
denim." 

" And not too highly. But that is only one fabric. 
Look at these samples of blue, yellow and red. That is 
duck." 

" But it is soft and pliable." 

" Originally, though, it was hard, stiff, white duck. It 
has been to the dyer*s. After receiving color it was there 
washed through many waters, and until absolutely fast 
and devoid of the gum which gave it its defiant texture. 
Now, as you say, it is soft and pliable. It has a fine sur- 
face, and is beautiful and rich in color, making an ex- 
cellent ground for decoration. We find it especially good 
for old Spanish laid work, which we are reviving. Such 
work is artistic and effective, and has the further advan- 
tage of being speedily done. The old Moorish geomet- 
rical designs are admirable for this sort of decoration. 
This simple example will give you some idea of the ex- 
cellence of this old-fashioned work. 

" For this cotton goods we use new and lustrous 
flax threads, which are rather coarse, and quickly cover 
the surface. The threads are laid across, and are then 
caught down by alternating stitches. But a book of em- 



broidery stitches will elucidate that. It is really very 
simple work. The forms are then outlined by stem 
stitch or couching." 

" How do you use the color?" 

" Flax threads come in good art-colors, but as we only 
use those three shades of colored duck that have proved 
to be the best and fastest, the colors will be chosen accord- 
ingly. Supposing we use the Turkey red, such a design as 
I have shown you is admirable in soft yellows shading into 
brown. The same colors can be used on the yellow 
duck. If we choose the blue duck, light shades of blue 
can be used, or red, which is in fact a more familiar com- 
bination. A design of braided lines will make a border 
of solid work. Or a Celtic design of interlaced circles 
will make an all-over pattern, into which a variety of tints 
can be introduced if care be taken to preserve the har- 
mony. These Moorish and Celtic geometrical designs 
are chosen because they can be better executed in mono- 
chrome than flowing Italian ornament. It seems ele- 
mentary indeed to return to buttonhole stitch, but noth- 
ing distances it in getting over the surface, and how 
effectively you shall see." 

Mrs. Wheeler had unfolded a large spread made of 
white Canton flannel. The twilled side was used, and 
presented a soft, creamy tinted surface, to which the 
twill gave a pleasant sense of texture. This was cov- 
ered with an all-over design of the rayed clematis, 
leaves and curled tendrils. The flower resembles a 
starfish design with tongue-like rays, slightly waved. 
The work was executed in divided threads of rope 
silk, green, whity green and yellow browns in tint. The 
tendrils and pointed leaves were done in outline stitch, 
the leaves being made up by outlining the parallel veins. 
But the feature of the design was the rayed flowers. 
These were in clusters wrought in the full creams and 
greens. The centres were solid, and the petals— 

" That is really very clever !" 

*' But it is only buttonhole stitch — managed. The 
slender petals allow for two rows of buttonholing. The 
stitches are about a third of an inch apart. They are 
graduated to preserve the form. The outer edge makes 
the outline, and a central line of stem stitch the midrib. 
It is to preserve this sense of line that gives the but- 
tonhole that square look. It is necessary—" 

" And attractive. It is almost a disguise." 

" One advantage is that this sort of work does not 
have to be put in a frame. The frame I find, when 
the work is large, is discouraging to any one except a 
professional embroiderer. Embroidery still belongs to 
what is called pick-up work in most minds, and that sort 
of work is intended to accompany locomotion. The 
piece, you see, is done in split rope silks. For our pur- 
poses it would be better done in the flax threads. The 
split rope silks are difficult to manage, and we do not 
mean to be long in getting over the ground." 

" This starfish design seems to be especially adapted 
for buttonholing. Would the stitch be equally adapted 
for other forms ?" 

" If they were not so large that the buttonhole would 
leave too much space uncovered to produce an effect in 
color. For, as you observe, there must be a certain pro- 
portion between the depth of the stitches and their dis- 
tance apart. If the stitch were required to be an inch 
deep, the space between the stitches would have to be 



almost an inch. The work and the color could not, in 
that case, compete against the ground. 

" The use of buttonhole in couching is valuable. No- 
tice this portiere. It is denim, as you see, and the wrong 
side is the right side. The ornament here consists of 
these heart-shaped forms, four in number. They are cut 
from denim, and are placed, the deep blue uppermost, 
with the four points touching. This makes a sort of 
rayed form in applique. These are couched down with 
a heavy line of white by buttonholing with blue. These 
ornaments are then connected by groups with a white 
line couched in the same manner by buttonholing with 
blue. Ornaments cut out in this way and applied with 
blue couchings buttonholed with red are in the same way 
excellent. 

" There is another variety of buttonhole stitch," said 
Mrs. Wheeler, "which we call the 'honeycomb ' that is 
also to be recommended for its effectiveness combined 
with speed in covering large surfaces. The name is taken 
from its resemblance to the cellular lines of the honey- 
comb. Bearing that in mind is the best guide to the 
worker. It is done by a trick in drawing the thread, and 
can be easily acquired by practice. The common way 
of using the honeycomb is within a defined surface. A 
disk, for example, is filled with honeycomb stitch. Where 
the surface is large, it is combined with applique. Here 
is a green plush piano scarf, a disk of pale greenish blue 
silk honeycombed with green floss. In the centre is an 
applique of the clustering leaves of the sword-plant in 
green plush. This treatment is just as applicable to cot- 
ton goods, denims, or twilled cottons. 

" Outline stitch is another resource. We usually asso- 
ciate it with small pieces, and as an accessory of other 
stitches. But it is capable of important work on its own 
account. Here is a portiere for a summer house. The 
field is twilled cotton of fine creamy tint. The borders 
are denim, and it is lined with denim. The design is 
Japanese. Here is a branch of pine thrown across the 
curtain, and on it are perched two cupids. In the corner 
is a disk filled with conventional ornament, but which 
you can see is related to the pine needles and their method 
of growth. Now, outline stitch of blue floss is used 
throughout this design, and I think you will allow that 
there is as much human nature in those small boys as 
a brush and palette could have given them." 

M. G. H 



Table-covers in cashmere designs are simple work 
for needlewomen accustomed to crazy stitches. The centre is a 
square of red velvet or plush, and there is a deep border of printed 
cashmere design. This border is a woollen material and may be 
cheap enough. But it is entirely over-wrought in silk stitches. 
Here experience in crazy-quilt-making comes in. But care should 
be taken not to make the stitches too fine or finicky. 

Woollen table-cloths stamped with Moorish 
designs in black are made now, over-wrought in long, single 
stitches of colored silks with brilliant effect. An embroiderer 
who has not taste for patient work, but has an eye for color, will 
find such work as this very agreeable. 

Rope silk for couching and heavy outline work is the 
novelty of the moment. It is worth while also to call attention to the 
" waste silk" which is at times available, and is very much cheaper 
than the regular silk. This is the waste of the looms, and comes 
in irregular lengths, but for many purposes it is as valuable as the 
more expensive varieties. 




REPEAT DESIGN IN APPLIQUE EMBROIDERY OR FOR MURAL PAINTING. 



